THE SUBJECT
seething squalor. "It will be twenty years before they
catch up to "Western standards, and probably they will
never catch up." The other tourist flares up instantly.
"This is the first workers' republic. Here the pro-
letariat have power at last. Their spirit is riding over
the world, and there is a new life coming/' Yet both
men are standing in the same street. Personal opinions
evidently need analysing.
The ordinary tourist and the ordinary reader want a
practical guide to the comforts and irritations of life in
the Soviet Union. Other matters concern them only in
the vaguest way. To listen to the questions of tourists
in the great cities of the U.S.S.R. is a revealing ex-
perience. One can learn much, not only of human
nature in general, but of the special kind of human
nature known as Western, by listening carefully to
these questions. The ordinary tourist may succeed, in
his questionings, in throwing some small glimmer
upon the workings of the Soviet community, but he
casts a veritable searchlight upon the peculiar con-
fusion of his own brain. The people of the Soviet
Union, in their masses, are dominated by very specific
notions about what they are doing with their lives, but
the Western man, as a rule, has no formulated notions
on the subject whatever. His questions, flung out to all
points of the moral and logical compass, might well be
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